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vi PEEFACE TO THE SECOSD EDITION. 

wrongly applying Comte’s name to Fourier’s ideas, ante 
dating any of Spencer's, while the solid contributions df 
Letvarnean * and Roberty+ were both first published x 
1504.4 Even in 1556, when Dr. Youmans wrote the above 
meotioned letter, it would have been imposible to predict 
ts drift thet had even then begun in the direction of sod- 
ogy. It was about this time that Fouillée, Gumplowies, 
De Greef, and Dallemagne were coming forward with ther 
several grest works, which were to be followed in rapid 
succession during the next ten years by that brilliant trainf 
scientific contributions by a growing host of authors in al 
the countries of Earope and in the United States that have 
brought sociology into the very foreground of modem 
thought and made that “repulsive” word one of the met 
popular in the language. It needs only to mention, in adé& 
tion to those already cited, who continued to contribute, the 
names of Tarde, Le Bon, Durkheim, Worms (René asl 
Emile), Combes de Lestrade, Bonglé, Steinmetz, Van de 
Rest, Vanni, Moreelli, Ferri, Nitti, Fiamingo, Novicow, 

* Charles Letournesn, “La Boctologie d'aprés I'Ethnographie,” Paris, 1888, 
aie e Roberty, “La Boctologie: Rosai de Philosophie sociologiqua” 

1880, 

It ts not meant to ignore the important early works of Lilienfeld (187%) 
and fichiffle (1875), which treat equally of sociology, though not calling them 
selves by thes name, This remark also applies to early works of Carey, Loress 
‘von tein, Bouchez, Clément, Pérds, Le Play, Simmel, Mayr, Bacrenbach, and 
others who embodied the same conception in such terms as “social science,” 
“ sclence sociale,” “Socialwissenschaft,” “Gesellschaftelchre,” etc. Bagehot's 
“Physica and Politics,” 1872, also belongs to this class. Reviews and short 
articles on the works of Comte and Spencer were likewise numerous, but are of 
course excluded from this enumeration. Two short-lived journals called “So 
clologist " were published in the United States, and there were doubtless such 
in Europe. Perhaps the work of Dr. Neumann-Spallart, “Sociologie und Ste 
tlatik,” originally published in the Wiener statistische Monatachrift for 1878, 
though chlefly statistical, should have been included. The reader will probably 
notloe other qualifications that ought to havc been made. 
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only in Austria but also in Rusia” He intimated, bow 
ever, that in the latter case the censors hed required sme 
modifications, Later he learned further particulars: that 
the translator was Mr. Joseph Potocky, editor of the Tisce 
(Glos), a well-known journal in Warsaw, and also that the 
censors had suppressed a large part of the Polish translation 
for reasons unknown to Mr. Potocky. Three months liter 
I heard from another source that the attempt to publish the 
translation at Warsaw had encountered so many cietacles 
that the publishers had concladed to isswe it elaewhere ; that 
the translation had been long completed, but was held by the 
Censure. In October, 1894, Dr. Sigd wrote that Mr. 
Potocky was ill and in a hospital His last letter, dated 
September 30, 1896, from which I have already given some 
extracts, admits that the literature of Russia is “ embarrased 
by our deplorable Censure,” and states that Mr. Potocky 
had then left Warsaw. Nothing further was known of the 
Polish translation. It is evident, therefore, that it was 
virtually suppressed by the Government, and that al] st- 
tempts to publish it have been abandoned. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in Dr. Sigel’s full and 
careful summary of this work, made many years Lefore his 
visit to America, and in complete ignorance of the events 
above recorded, he makes no mention of the “atheistic” 
tendencies to which he refers in his letters. His treatment 
shows that be acquainted himself thoroughly with the whole 
work before writing it, and that he fully understood all my 
positions, yet the only criticisms he offers, which are very 
mild, relate to other and minor matters. I infer, therefore, 
that the language he uses in his letters is not to be taken as 
expreasing his own views, but merely as reporting the state- 
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ployed by its highest living advocates, to a great extent 
justify this charge. There are dead sciences az well a: ~ 
dead languages. The real object of science i to benefix 
man. A science which fails to do thia, however agrecable 
its study, is lifeless. Sociology, which of all sciences 
should benefit man most, is im danger of fallmg into tie 
class of polite amusements, or dead sciences Ix ip the 
object of this work to point out a method by whieh the 
breath of life may be breathed into its nostrils. 


It has been found sufficiently difficult im any age to 
eontribute any thing new to the thought of the worki 
In the present age, with its accumulations of learning and 
its intense intelleetual activity, such am attempt would, ix- 
deed, be presumptuous. Henceforth it can be only in the 
direction of improved methods, and new forms of pre 
senting old truths, that noyelty and euccesefal innovation. 
in any but the domain of original scientifie research, are 
to be expected. The only positive claim here made is of 
this nature—that while the world’s present stock of known 
truth, the generons tribute of many great minds, has een 
freely but appreciatively employed, it has been woven 
into a unique fabric, and. one by which, to catinue the 
figure, society may be completely rehabilitated. 

If, in the detailed unfolding of this system, any com- 
prehensive principles have been announced, to which at- 
tention has not heretofore been specially directed, the 
chief of these will, perhaps, be recognized in— 

eigen peeve ony tei deeinenihes from that 
of Evolution proper. 

9. The theory of the Social Forces, and the funds 
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be measured, not by the number of leaves, but by the 
time required to understand it, it could be ssid of many 
@ treatise that it would be much shorter if it were not 
so short.” Yet, after all, the work to many will, I fear, 
seem large. To such it can only be answered that the 
theme is also large, and ita size may perhaps find a par- 
tial justification in the words of M. Littré, applied to a 
much larger as well as greater work—the “Philosophie 
Positive ”: 
“Tl nest point de grande doctrine sans grand livre.” 


LFW. 
Wasuinatos, January 20, 1883, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIKSCES. 3 


chain of real relations to their common antecedent This 
ideal relation of co-existence, or independent eximence. is 
the domain of fact, and constitutes the field over which tie 
specialists, the mere fact-gatherers, delight to ram. ani = 
which they perform their vact and invalmiie bibes. Bax 
on the other hand, the relation of sequence, of 
existence, is the domain of lw, of order. apd the ferwe 
field in which the great systemizers, theorizers. and orzx- 
izers of the world find congenial employment. I: ix tie 
former class with whom the term science ix, at the presert 
day, most commonly connected, that of phikeophy being 
generally reserved for the labors of the latter elas. 

Without discussing the relative merits of either «f these 
terms, or of the clases of labor to which they are applied. 
the incorrectness, not to say injustice, of withhouling the 
title of science from the efforts of those whee mink are 
ever seeking after the order of the world rather than is 
disconnected materials, is too apparent to need be more than 
pointed out.* It is clear that the powession of materials of 
science is only of practical value to mankind in proportion 
as they are co-ordinated and organized, and it bis been 
justly remarked that such an accumulation in exeess of one’s 
powers to systemize, may constitute an impediment to prog- 
reas from the very confusion which it engenders. 

All classification is a striving after unity. To clusify 
it is necessary to generalize. The only exception precitle 
would be where all the terms are co-ordinate, a condition 


© Bt is an unfortunate circumstance that the specelating and philoscytizing 
Ihave, to a grest extent, been dome by persoms who have mot been observers of 
facta, while those who have extensively observed have cither mot found tine 20 
theorize, or have shrank tieidly from the task of drawing conci=sires. Alexar- 
der von Humbokit, while be complained of thie teadency, was himself an exam 
Ble of it, The question now is, not whether men shall cease to philceoptize, 
for this, as Sir William Hamilton saya, ean not be prevented, but whether pti- 
losophy and speculation shall be forbsdden to those who have premises, and. 
comsequently, monopolized by those who have mone. Shall science and philos- 
opby, thought and things, be united or divorced? 




























































































TELEOLOGICAL ACTION OF ISDST 3-4. a 


society—the only rule known to the rem of Se sacar 
world, and the only one ever acted upem Sy semis —ounirt. 
by no possibility render matters wurse them Gey re or 
this recognition would pat it im the power of Se summing 
authorities in society to imrodmce pragressive eemeans not 
government, and make the cvercion which % new 1 Sure 
& positive and increasing feemre tenefia. Unier ce 1¢¢3 
tive system of government which kas prevaied tum fe ae 
world naturally looks round aed ake whet =r x ime 
received in exchange for ail thi merifice. add & @ 1 win 
der that many insist that the accomst 3: against p.rerimenr, 
and woald gladly dimalve the parteershiy aud ammi Ge 
“social 

The remainder of the problem cam sailr $e pevfratés die 
cussed in the abstract. For there i, om the sme ian inci 
ing in the experience of the pax w tach ws ce woetuiicr 
of the ultimate suecess of teieckogical mens. wile. ut 
the other band, the shortsighted aud profsand:s mieeicer 
character of nearly all sech measares af dese tine Sr em 
tried renders them wholly useless a5 sigiais eicier 3s Sulnw 
or to shun. 

If we rise a step higher sad expasd var uru: timings 
one cirele wider, s0 a5 to make i emiexce the wu if te 
individual members of society perfumed wieiy Sur <inir 
own benefit, and without omscivas application % ae eve 
of society, we find thas all the imeremest wien mere ~10cL- 
ral selection” has prodmeed im the directie <f Ucn 57- 
vancement has come from this some, Wii om xia ‘tte 
proves to be simply a higher farm of sataral @ pune “+ 
velopment ; for, given a being with the degre f cepa 
tion possessed by man at the time be began tit sew ort 4 
development, ineluding the eerebwal, sack a rex: ae 
place as a purely natural process, Now, this ra prac 
thus secured, and for which sciety as an orpeizeun cH 
serves no credit, has been the result, as before recsarboi. of 
the discovery and application to human needs, each ixdivid- 





























































































































































































































































































































188 COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


lectual processes which converge to develop the scientific 
method, and, finally, as the great pioneer champion of uni- 
versal education,* the one form of modification of social 
phenomena certain to result in benefits which can be acien- 
tifically predicted, the world is surely under heavy and lasting 
obligations to this somewhat erratic philosopher. 


‘© “ Philosophie Positive,” vol. vi, p. 604, 





















































































































































































































































THE “DATA OF ETHIOS.” 219 


‘What he has given us is something wholly different from 
this. He has taken the materials which the world already 
possessed and made the most of them. He has accepted the 
estate which human thought and labor have bequeathed, and 
fitted it up for the occupancy of a higher and nobler race of 


beings. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NATURE OF MIND. 409 


' which, throngh a less obvious mechanism, has been evolved 
within him. Or the same result may be brought about by 
the still more obviously mechanical process of writing and 
reading. These silent and imperceptible relations are the 

! result of interior processes, and are made manifest by exterior 

| actions. Mind is immaterial because relational, but like all 
relations it has matter for ite basis—the organized matter of 

\ the living body, actuated by the co-ordinated mechanism of 

| brain and nervous system. But, as we saw, relations con- 

(stitute the properties of matter, and hence mind, as well as 
life, is such a property. 


29 

















































































































ANTIQUITY OF MAN. MT 


logic time. And this is developed man, with the large 
brain of seventy cubic inches, the plantigrade foot, the erect 
habit, and doubtless with the power of oral intercommuni- 
cation—articulate speech. Further back into this dim and 
hoary antiquity, through the millions of years which it must 
have required to raise him from the speechless, semi-erect, 
half-quadrumanal state which he had even after his brain 
became large enough to entitle him to the name of man, it 
is both fruitless and unnecessary to peer, / 
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666 TERTIARY AGGREGATION.—SOCIOGENY. 


ultimately redueible to a physical basis. They ha 
origin in the human body, and, no matter how m 
may become ethereslized and spiritualized by psye) 
and intellectual influences, they may always be trace: 
the body, the source of them all, even of the mii 
Moreover, every one of them has a more or less 
local seat, No task is easier than to localize the t 
important of all hnman desires, those which mali 
preservative and reproductive forces. The preser 
life and the vast train of industrial and econom 
quences which flow from the operation of the pre: 
forces of society all have their seat and local orig 
tongue, the palate, and the stomach, all center and 
in the sense of taste, The seat of the reproductiy 
is st{ll more definite, - 

Ae non-essential forees, though not all of then 
nitely localized, have still their appropriate physica 
The two senses sight and hearing form each the ba: 
important class of social forces. The emotions, en 
all that class of feelings which modern languages m 
ically call the “heart,” though they can not claim thi 
as their home, nevertheless reside in some part or 
the nervous system, and have as purely physical an c 
any of the rest. And, finally, the intellectual forces 
guide and control all the others, and thereby impart 
their progressive character, are snugly locked away 
the cavity of the cranium, 

hese constitute the non-essential forces. Whate 
tive power has been exerted in society which can 
referred to the groups already considered can find a j 
this one- 

\The non-essential forces are divided into three 
those of the senses of sight and hearing, those of t! 
tiona, and those of the intellect. Those of the fin 
underlie and procure all the advance which society m 
the fine arts, and may be called the «sthetic forces o 
















































680 IRTIARY AGGREGATION,—SOOIOGENY. 


their f rs are usually most severe und embittered apis 
the autuurs of misery and suffering m 

\Lhe correlative, of sexual love is as amore fiers wal 
terrible than other hates as that passion is more intense wd 
sublime than other loves, I need not dyell mpen the inte 
ence of jealousy, the origin of which has already been tourhel 
upon (eupra, pp. 622, 623) 

‘Zhe correlative of pa=~*-' -d particalarly of maternl, 


love is a powerful and tresistible passion. When 
once the fruit of her ov 5 put in jeopardy, there 
no hardship too great for 2 her to undergo, no act 
bold for her to undertake. ‘fallen to the lot of poety 
and the drama to illustrate, mmerable ways, the power 
and grandeur of this tim ‘Indeed, but for it, the halp 
leseness of infantile hus ld jeopardize the existence 
of the racge 


Passing over those family suds and miniature battle 
which are the frequent and inevitable correlates of consi 
guineal affection, let us just notice the extensive natare of 
the reactions which patriotism engenders. It may almost be 
said that love of country is the true cause of all the warfare 
that is waged among nations. Out of it grow pride, ar 
gance, an exceseive sensitiveness to disrespect, and an over 
weening confidence in the military power of one’s country, 
all of which combine ina thousand ways to plange nations 
into difticulties and sanguinary wars 


‘THE FEAR-FORCES. 

(From this hasty enumeration of the emotions, having 
love and its opposite, hate, for their basis, we will pass to 
the other class, having for their basis fear and its opposite, 
hope. The nature of the physical body as a reservoir of 
emotions gives rise to innumerable acts having for their ob- 

* Ithas been frequently remarked that great philanthropists are often tyrants 
in their own families, This has been said, how truly I know not, of the great 


John Howard, and in my own experience I have seen the principle verified in 
~* quite remarkable instance. 
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ns Fear of Violence.—There are two forms of ¥ 
which have been feared hy man, and his efforts to 
which have produced important social and moral | 
He may be regarded as having always had two els 
enemies against which he must perpetually contend, 
which he has always stood in awe. Both animate and 
mate nature have appeared to assume a hostile attitude | 
man,* 







» of Man.—The animate being which has moi 
ously obstructed man’s progress has been man himself ( 
p. 463), and the precautions taken and acts performed 
tect himself from his own kind are among the most 
sive of human operations, Fears from this souree have 
ly been well founded, and the precautions taken neo 
For, while war must be admitted to, be a terrible bligh! 
civilization, it is vain to talk of abolishing it so long 
spirit rankles in the human breast. The principle o: 
combativeness, which may succeed in small wandering 
would be the degradation and extinction of nationalitie 
other words, non-resistance would be fatal. The reform 
be on the side of the offensive, and not on that of the « 
sive, If war is ever done away, it will be when the spi 
aggression, not of protection, shall have been quenched. 
is one of the radical errors of peace-reformers: that of 
posing that peace can be maintained except by the 
threat of war, so long as the warspirit prevails in any 
siderable portion of mankind.+/ 

var of Animals.—Man’s dread of violence fron 
animals below him has formed a great part of his solici 
and occupied a large share of his attention. He came 
the globe as one of them, possessing no divine charter of 
tery or supremacy. He entered the lists in the struggl 





“Hs liegt tief in dor triiben Natur des Menschen, in einer ernster 
Ansicht der Dinge, dass das Uncrwartete, Ausserordentliche nur Furd 
Freude oder Hoffnung, erregt.”—(Hamboldt's Kosmos,” Bd. i, 8. 75.) 

+ Fénelon, “ Télémaque,” liv. xiv, 






































696 CIARY AGGREGATION,—SOCIOGENY. 


Tt may no doubt be truly said that the influence of {lis 
faith has not been an unmixed evil in society. It is trae 
that the history of the Christian and Moslem faiths, agne 
ing in this one vital character, has been one of dark ond 
bloody deeds, of persistent hostility to all forms of true en- 
lightenment, and to that extent of general injury to ham 
interests; but it may be frankly confessed that the hope and 


anticipationa of 80 many i. ~*~ als, which are certainly 
pleasurable emotions, con ‘amean item whieh must 
be legitimately placed to of the belief in immor 
tality. Although a puretye | sentiment of a very low 
order, still, a5 a real pleas » ould not be overlooked, 
True, there may be question er the amount of unbap- 
piness caused by the fear of s suffering may not equal 
the amount of happiness ret from the hope of endless 
bliss. Still, there remains tue that a positive gratifies 
tion and a form of happiness have always attended the be 


lief in a future existence. Whether, upon the whole, the 
aggregate amount of human happiness would be greater, 
ceteris paribus; with than without this belief, it is impos 
sible to judge. I incline to agree with M. Auguste Comte 
and Mr. Tylor,* that its legitimate moral influence on man- 
kind has been greatly exaggerated. But, however this may 
be, it is at least certainly true that this effect, whatever ite 
extent, has been altogether of a sfatical character, never of 
a dynamical one (vol. ii, p. 265). If it makes men happier, 
it does not make them wiser or more energetic ; in fact, ex- 
cept in the work of repressing the progress already attained, 
its influence has constantly been to dampen man’s ardor for 
the conquest of physical nature, by which alone all true prog- 
ress has been accomplished. It has tended to belittle the 
importance of the present state, and deny the dignity of ma- 
terial things, while the energics and activities, both of mind 
and body, have been thus withdrawn from progressive and 

* “Philosophie Positive,” vol. v, pp. 128, 124, 297, 299, 800; “ Primitive 
Culture,” Boston, 1874, vol. ii, pp. 104, 107, 
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